WHITE  ROSE  OR WHITE  HORSE?
weeks among all classes, and in nearly every part of the
country. On June loth, James's birthday, there were
particularly violent demonstrations in West Bromwich,
Wolverhampton, Manchester, Warrington, and Leeds,
with which the magistrates made little attempt to
interfere. In Leeds there was certainly no doubt where
the latter's sympathies lay, for the Mayor of that town
had previously announced that taking the oath to King
George was the bitterest pill that he ever swallowed.
At Manchester the Presbyterian meeting-house was
pulled down, and a detachment of regular troops sent to
restore order was thrown back. In the West the same
agitation prevailed, and there were disturbances of one
sort or another in Somerset, Wiltshire, and Gloucester.
In the last-named place there was a Jacobite dinner at
the "Swan", and a Whig magistrate who attempted
to intervene was very roughly handled. At the next
Quarter Sessions at Marlborough, one John Napper, a
clothier of Trowbridge, was convicted of having uttered
"villainous words highly reflecting on His Sacred Majesty
King George", and, after being fined, was compelled to
make public recantation in Trowbridge market-place.1
That Jacobite feeling was growing in intensity is
obvious, but it is by no means so clear -how far political
differences affected social life. Thirty years later the
ordinary Englishman had certainly adopted a live-and-
let-live attitude, and it never seems to have occurred to
any of the Whig neighbours of Squire Western to take
strong exception to his political opinions. Readers of
Tom Jones will remember that when, at the inn at Upton,
Partridge refused to drink to King George with the
1 cf. The Flying-Post, June 18-21; ibid., June 14-16; ?be Political State of
Great Britain^ Vol. X, p. 416 et $eq.